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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


LIFE OF DR. CHAUNCY. 


readers with his own language : * I had no idea of this 
sentiment, till I had been gradually and insensibly let 
into it by a long & diligent comparing of scripture with 
scripture. Fora while, I could not, without consider- 
able difficulty, consult the sacred writings upon this 
’ | point, unrestrained from previously imbibed sentiments. 
It was now a long time that he had exerted his men- | jt was with care and pains that I brought myself so far 
tal powers to their utmost tension. Four years of the |, | suspect the truth of common doctrines, as to be able, 
most intense study, and as many more of controversy | wish tolerable freedom of mind, to inquire whether this 
and opposition ; the harassing cares attendant on one |). 4 a just foundation in the word of God, or not. Bat 
wheu I had once disengaged myself from the influence 








(Contiuued from page 146.) 


who stands the champion against popular sentiment, | 


together with the labors of the ministry, which he did | 
not neglect, bad at length impaired his health and brok- 


en his constitution. But,’ in the mean while, he had 
the pleasure of seeing the fury of fanaticism subside, 
and the more intelligent part of community returning 
to the enjoyment of its reason. Those who at first 
shrunk back, through fear, began to come forward, 
with a good degree of boldness and zeal. It happened 


of former notions, so as to be able to look into the scrip- 
tures with a readiness to receive whatever they should 
teach for truth, it was truly surprizing to me to find in 
them such evident traces of this doctrine.”* 





It was on the Ist of the same month that a large 
part of the city of Lisbon was overthrown by a tremen- 
dous earthquake, which extended through all Europe 
and the northern regions of Africa. After the accounts 
of this great convulsion had reached America, Chaut- 
cy published (1756) a sermon in reference to the eveut ; 
in which he held forth the opinion, then not uncom- 
mon, that the seasons and climate, the soil and bowels 
of the earth, have all been changed in consequenée of 
Adam’s fall, so that the whole constitution of Nature 
is far different from what it was before. But he sup- 
posed that after it has served mankind for a scene of 
trial, it will be restored to its primeval state of order 
and beauty, and become the new heavens and new 
earth, mentioned by St. Peter and St. John, “ where 





Daring this long course of study, he collected mate 


good men, after the resurrection and judgment, shall 





rials for the following works: 1. his Disserfations on|teign with Christ for ever and ever.” The fanciful 
the Fall and its Consequences ; 2, his treatise On the) conjectures of this sort, which learned men have in- 
Benevolence of the Deity ; 3. 4 Key to the New-Testa- | Wiged, may amuse by their unlucky contrariety ; some 


as usual in such cases: when the battle was fought, 
and the enemy retiring, the timid and irresolute ven- 
tured on the pursuit, and seemed disposed to atone for 
their former cowardice, by the abundance of their 


ment, designed to prepare the mind for reading and un- 
derstanding that part of the inspired volume. This 
last work was never published, and probably never fin- 
ished ; nor did the two former make their appearance, 
till within two or three years of the author’s death.— 
But what is more worthy of notice, it was at this per- 
iod that he collected the materials for his famous work 
on The Salvation of all Men ; which, it seems, he soon 
afterwards composed into its present. form, and then 
laid by,for his own revision,and that ef some theologians 
ys ,and critics, to whom he entrusted the secret. _ It is 
“till, however, he preached at times; and on one oc-! mortifying to relate,that the man’w ishad shewn him- 
casion gave a striking proof that the weakness of his self so intrepid, so nobly independent, now yielded to 
sody had not enfcebled his resolution. Preaching, ac-| ty time-serving policy of concealing au impertant and 
cording to appointment, at the opening of the General beneficial doctrine from the public ; and that he some- 
Court of Massachusetts, in 1747, he so manifestly in-! times hesitated whether to permit his work, which he 
veighed against some of its former measfires, and ad-'! really esteemed the most valuable of all his produc- 
dressed the members ina style so plainly expostulatory, tions, ever to be published, or to commit it to the 


newly acquired courage. 

Chauncy now perceived it was necessary to make 
his health the subject of his care. He accordingly 
adopted a severe course of regimen, and performed | 





several journies of from seven hundred to a thousand 
miles each. ‘I his mode of life he was obliged to pur-, 
cue for three or four years, in order to regain his health. 





‘3 to give much offence; and it was debated in Court, 
whether a copy of the sermon should, according to in- 
variable custom, be requested for the press. When 
Chauncy was told of this, he replied to his informant, 


* It shall be printed, whether the General Court print | 


itor not. And do you, Sir, say from me, that if | wanted 
to initiate and instruct a person into all kinds of ini- 
quity and double-dealing, I would send him to our 
General Court.” A copy was requested, however, 
in due form, and the discourse printed. 
mance of some ability ; and is remarkable for its free 
exposition of public coucerns, and its unceremonious, 
but energetic address to the respective orders of the 
sovernment. 

Having recovered kis health toa good degree, he 
soon understook a close and critical study of the Scrip- 
tures, particularly of the Epistles of St. Paul. ‘This in- 
Vestigation was commenced about the year 1750. In 
order to avail himself of what assistance the labors of 
ethers would affor?, he searched the libraries in 
Boston and Cambridge for every thing that had a ten- 
dency to illustrate the sacred writings ; and sent to 
England for a considerable number of works, recom- 
mended by Dr. Deddridge, which could not be found 
in this country. In this study, he spent seven years of 
the best part of his life. He was rewarded with a dis- 
Covery of the doctrine of Universal Salvation. At 


least, it is sufficientiy evident, from many circumstan- | 
Ces, that it was in this course of investigation he first 
perceived that doctrine to be taught in the scriptures. 
The progress of his mind in this discovery, is related in 


It is a perfor- | 


iflames. There are undoubted)y many circumstances 
\to extenuate his weakness; but it is to be hoped, for 
the interest of truth, that nothing willever be urged to 
justify it. 

| Reserving some more particular observations on this 
|worle for another place, I shall proceed to mention a 
| few of his miscellaneous sermons, before giving an ac- 
/count of his publications and controversy on the sub- 
_ject of Episcopacy. 

On the 18th of November, 1755, a violent earth- 
quake, generally called the Great Earthquake, shook 
the whole country from Pensylvania to the northern 
parts of Canada. ‘The next Sunday, Chauncy preach- 
ed a sermon intended to enforce the superstitious no- 
tion, that earthquakes, in general, are the special mani- 
festations of God’s anger for the sins of the people. t— 
This sort of philosophy is but the remains of that which 


aurora borealis, in the approach of comets, and in all 
the phenomena of nature, the rising fury of the Al- 
mighty Sovereign. 





* See page vi. of the Preface to his work on The 
Salvation of all Men ; and the 16th page of the Work 
itself. A few words are changed in the above quota- 
tion, for the purpose of bringing the extracts to read 
properly in this connexion, but without changing the 
author’s meaning. 


could formerly discover in the thunder-storm, in the | 


| having maintained, with equal confidence, that this 
‘earth will be eventually fitted up for the hell of the 
| damned. Chauncy, however, contrived to hold boti 
| these notions. 
In 1762, he published a sermon delivered at the ar- 
; qontion of a Missionary tothe Mohawk Indians. It is 
-entitled ll nations blessed in Christ ; and contains 
| some cautious hints in favorof the doctrine of Univer- 
|sal Salvation. This is worthy of particular notice, as 
it is probably the only instance, if we except a passage 
or two in his Benevolenee of the Deity, in which he 
| ever exhibited, to the public, any indications of that 
doctrine,without concealing his name. Even in this in- 
stance, his courage does not seem to have been equal 
to that of his friend, the celebrated Dr. Mayhew, who 
delivered two discourses, towards the close of the same 
year,in which he gave such striking intimations of Uni- 
versalism, as must have been understood even by his 
hearers and the readers of that day. 

The Sandemanians having lately opened a meeting 
and gathered a church in Boston, Chauncy published 
Twelve Sermons, in 1765, referring particularly to their 
doctrines. In these he endeavored to shew that it is 
impossible for us to yield that obedience to the law 
either of Moses or of natural religion, which would be 
necessary to justification, if sought by this means; and 
that consequently none can be saved, but on the more 
indulgent terms offered in the gospel:—the terms of 
| faith, instead of that perfect obedience which is natur- 
ally requisite. He then proceeds to shew that this 
faith is of a kind superior to simple belief; that its ef- 
| fect is to purify the heart; that, for its objects, it em- 
braces the truths, in general, contained in the revela- 
tions of God ; and that it is the act of man’s free agen- 
cy. He contends that it is to be attained to, by the 
| use of means; and that the earnest endeavors of the 
unregenerate to acquire it, are, to a degree, blessed 
and accepted of God. In these sermons it is manifest 
that, while he discarded the dectrine of total depravi- 
ty, the author believed our moral condition to be, in 
some way, affected by Adam's transgression ; though, 
if we judge by a piece * which he had published some 
time before, he did not suppose us guilty or punishable 
on our first parent*s account. 

We are now arrived at that period of his life, in 
which he stood distinguished as the principal advocate 
for the Congrgational churches, against the doctrine 








t This notien seems scarcely reconcileable with 


See page 257, | 


* On the Benevolence ofthe Deity.” | 





matural a manner by hiunself, that I shall favor my 


and onward. 


; ne itt and measures of the Episcopalians. 
what Chauncy advances.on the subject, in his treatise | 


The church of 


*- The opinion of One who has perused the Sum- 
mer Morning’s Conversation,” &c. 1758, 


— 





* 
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England had been, for more than half a century 
gradually introducing her missionaries into this coun- 
try, not much to the satisfaction of the descendants of 
those who fled hither from her oppressions. At length, 
having succeeded in settling a number of her clergy- 
men in the colonies, she began to project the establish- 
ment of Bishops in America. ‘This excited a universal 
alarm among the Congregationalists 
perhaps with some reason, that the design, if effected, 
would grow into an ecclesiastical domination. 
knew that the English church, by her combination 
with the British government, shared a vast and over- 
whelming power; and who could assure them that she 
would always maintain such a superiority over paren- 
tal partiality, as to withhold from her daughter in 
America, that pre-eminence, which she herself enjoy- 
ed at home ? 

In this season of anxiety, they saw in tlie revered 
and lamented Mayhew, an advocate who shewed him- 
self both able and zealous to maintain their cause ; but 
in 1766, he sunk into an untimely grave, aud left the 
burthen of the contest to his friend, Chauncy, who 
lacked his genius and taste, but surpassed him in Jearn- 
ing. 
idle spectater of the late measures of the Episcopal- 
jans: in 1762, he bad published his Dudlecan Lecture, 
On the Validity of Presbyterian Ordination ; in which 
he maintained, with learning and ability, that Bishops 
and Presbylers were considered as one and the same 
order of ministers, till the end of the 
To this discourse was affixed a large 
ing a brief historical account of the 


“* Appendix, giv- 
Epistles ascribed 


to Ignatius, and exhibiting some of the many reasous 


why they ought not to be depended on as his uncor- 
rupted works.’ ‘The occasion of this Appendix was, 
that much use had been made of these Epistles to 
shew that the government of the christian charch in 
the Apostolic age, was Episcopal. In 1767, he pub- 


lished Remarks on the Bishop of Landaff’s sermon, de- | 
livered before the Society for the Propagation of the |simce, was alarmed by the cries and lamentations of 


Gospel in Foreign Parts. The Bishop had represented 
the American Colonies as almost destitute of the chris- 


tian ministry, and as degenerating towards heathenism. lrites of their religion. 





Chauncy had not been an unconcerned, nor an | 


‘ 
second century.— 


He observed, also, that the management of the Epis- 
copalians in this country had been such as to counte- 
nance suspicions that their Bishops, if obtained, would 

'not prove to be so restricted in their powers as the Ap- 

| peal represented; and that these suspicions were in- 

‘creased by the late measures of the British govern- 


' ment. 


'1770. Chandler rejoined, in 1771, in The Appeal 
| This controversy extended to nearly a thousand oc- 
tavo pages, and embraced, among a variety of other 
subjects, the arguments commonly urged in support of 
the doctrine of Episcopacy. Like most controversies, 
it contains,on both sides,too much of personal reflection 
without wit, and complaint without necessity. Chand- 
ler had the littleness to jeer at the inaccuracy of his 
opponent's style ; to which, perhaps, he was provoked 
by ostentation on Chauncy’s part. Both writers evinc- 
ed an extensive and minute acquaintance with the 
history of the English Church; but it is impossible for 
one not versed in the subject, to decide on the merits 
of the controvertists. Chauncy received the formal 
thanks of the congregational clergy; and perhaps the 
| Episcopalians were well enough satisfied with their 
|champion. The project for an American Fpiscopate 
| was not put into executiov, however, till after the re- 





| volutionary war. 

| a Ka Se 

(To be Continued.) 
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| ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 


RY 





E.C. JUN. 





The Rev. Mr. » aCalvinist Missionary in the 
East Indies, in one of his peregrinations, some time 





;dispair. Being near a Hindoo temple, he concluded 


i ~ i —_ ‘ 
|that these people were practicing some of the inhuman 


Burning with disinterested, 


crimes’ as any of those in the fire; and that some o 
those in the fire had done as many good deeds in their 
lives, and as few bad ones, as any in the palace, He 
also informed the missionary that his intercessions jy 
behalf of the miserable, would be fruitless ; “ for, 





Next year, (1769) Chandler answered him, in | 
, who feared, and |The Appeal Defended ; to which Chauncy replied in} to be 


In this representation he was joined by Bishop War- | philanthropic missionary zeal, he, therefore, hastened 
burton; and these two prelates, it seems, repeated | t© the scene of distress. But what were his feelings, 
only the language that was common among the | When onarriving, he saw a Father of a numerous fam- 
English Episcopalians, at that day. Chauncy affects ily,throw one half of his children into an intense hot fire, 
to impute these misrepresentations to ignorance ; but it prepared for the purpose, which had not only the effect 
is to be feared they resulted rather from prejudice | of producing the most excruciating pain, but of perpet- 
against the Colonies, and against the Congregational ‘ating their existence in it forever; while on the oth- 
churches in particular. 'er hand the other children were that moment carried 

But what rendered Chauncy the most distinguished on beds,made of the down of the crguets of the Ganges, 
at this period was his controversy with Dr. Chandler, |into the most delightful and superb palace, ever seen 
of Elizabethtown, N. J.; who, by the appointment of bY mortals. As they entered the palace, songs of grat- 
the Episcopalian clergy in this country, published litude and thanksgiving fell from their lips, and pro- 
(1767) .4n Appeal to the Public, in behalf of the | claimed the goodness, tender mercies and equal justice 
Church of England in America. In this, Chandler | of their father,—when a host of invisible beings (for 
contended,that since the Episcopalians conscientiously the place seemed to be enchanted) joined in the music, 
believe that none but a Bishop has authority to ordain | and the whole palace resounded with a loud amen, at 
ministers, and perform other rites necessary in their |the sight and lamentations of those who are suffering 
church, they ought, according to every principle of re-|im the flames. The father of these children proved to 
ligious liberty, tp be allowed Bishopsin America. To be a prince ofa numerous and powerful people. His 
remove all suspicions of any design to domineer, he |Countenance beamed with inviting smiles, and knit 
stated that it had been agreed between the Episcopal- | With dreadful frowns, at one and the same time. The 
jans in this country and their superiors at home, that | ™istionary approached him with respect, and a ming- 





the Bishops to be sent here should be divested of al] 
the civil authority they possessed in England, and suf- 
fered to retain no power but that of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment over their own ministers and churches. In 
short, they were to be such Bishops as have been ac- 
tually settled in the United States since the revolution. 
G@hauncy answered the Appeal in 1768. He asserted 
that it was noi the genuine doctrine of the Church of 
England, that none but Bishops possessed the power of 
erdination and of ecclesiastical government ; and ad- 
duced a great many testimonies from the writings of 
celebrated Episcopalians, especially those of the ear- 
tier ages of the reformation, in support of his position. 


led sensation of hope and fear, and ina supplicating 
tone and posture interceded in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate children. ‘Che king informed him, that he once 
had the same affection tor all his children,—that he 
had not thrown the wicked (such he now called those 
who were suffering) into the flames, because, in their 
past lives, they had committed more wicked acts than 
the righteous, (such he called those in the palace) but 
because a certain supernatural, mysterious, inward 
change had not been effected previously to a certain 
time, known to himself only, and fixed in his own 
mind, but unknown to them. He acknowledged that 





some of these in the palace had committed as mauy 


in some things, but not all. 


said he, ‘ the misery of the miserable, and the happi- 
ness of the happy, is irrevocably fixed.” He professed 
punishing and rewarding them for their past 
Keener" though he acknowledged they had never done 


They farther Defended ; to which Chauncy made no reply. jany thing to merit, on one part their sufferings, nor on 


the other their happiness. We said it was never jn 
their power to make themselves either better or worse 
than they had been, for their actions were ory the ey. 
fects of certain causes, which he held in his own 
hands, over which they had never had the least cop. 
trol. You may think, continued the king, that there 
is something cabalistical iu what you sce aad hear; 
but there is nothing mysterious in it, though there real- 
ly appears to be, to all except those in the palace, who 
not only understand but love and approve it. 

The missionary then informed the king, that he was 

a priest—that he had left his country and friends, ma- 
ny thousand miles distant, and exposed himse!f to the 
dangers of the ocean, and the sickly climate of India, 
to preach a pure religion to the poor Indians, and there- 
by rescue them from the langs of their cruel and wick- 
edadolatry. He therefore besought the king to hear 
him patiently. The king condescended to grant hin 
) a hearing. He then ina nasterly and pathetic man- 
ner poinied out to the king the injustice of his conduct, 
and convicted, and convinced him of hiz partiality and 
unjust proceedings towards his children. He told him 
tl, and that his tender 
mercies were ever all his works, and would endure 

| parallel with his own eNistence ;—that He was, and 
' ito all his children, even 
all the animated works of his fiands. The king said he 
liked his religion, and wished to kuow what it was 
called? and received ior answer Christianity, Cunis- 
TIANItY, said the king, I thought I was already a 
christian, and practising ils precepts. 





that the ways of God were equ: 


would never cease to be goo 


I was lately in- 
structed in a Religion called Christianity, by a mis- 
sionary gentleman from North America, who, some- 
and sometimes a Cal- 
vinist, whiclgnames I concluded were synonymous.— 
He informed me that there was one God, who existed 
in a myterious three-iold manner, and was the Creator 
and preserver of all things ;—that He had many child- 
ren who rebelled against him—that he was very angry 
about it—that one third of himself died to appease the 
wrath of the other two thirds, and to make peace be- 
uitM and his children. He also informed me 
that God had made a terrible place burning with brim- 
|stone, where He would torment without limit a cer- 
‘tain part of his children; and that He had prepareda 
| place of unspeakable pleasure for the rest. (Here the 
liking repeated the Assembly’s Catechism, which he 
‘bad by heart.) 1 was told, contiuued the prince, that 
I must love these TReTHS, and become like God, and 
(as far as it was in my power,) in order to 

, become holy and happy, and to be a good CHRISTIAY. 
| It was some time before I could bring my (as thought) 
‘rebellious feelings to submit, but I at length was re- 
'conciled, and you found me acting towards my child- 
‘ren this ioming, as | was told God would towards his; 
i was therefore trying to imitate him. 
continued, that I was insane. Your religion though of 
‘the same name, is different, ENTIRELY different from 
ibis. I shall embrace it—I like the character of your 
God vetter.— Vly religion and my God (exclaimed the 
missionary) are the very same. God acts asa KIné, 
you ought toact as a father. You must imitate Him 
What would be just and 

merciful in Him, is cruelty in you. 1 am both a king 
and a jather, answered the prince, and what would be 
wicked in me, cannot be good in him, merely because 
He has more power. I shall henceforth, have nothing 
to do with a religion, aud a God made upof such oppe- 


times called himself a Christian, 


tween 





|imitate him 


I believe, he 





























site principles, . 
attempted to reply, but silence was enjoined. He 


threatened the king with the pains of hell forever, and 


left him, etc. 


New-Bedford, Feb. 14, 1824. 


From the (Boston) Christian Register. 





Mr. Editor,—I do not know with what feelings the | 


natrous of the Audover Seminary have read Professor 
pam ; : 

\urdock’s Sermon on the Alonement ; but in other cir- 
cles there haz been no little surprize occasioned by 


meeting with so< nti-orthodox a publication from that | 


quarter. { had hoped that ere this you would have 
siven your readérs some account of this ‘ tmprore- 
ment” (20 Dr. Murdock calls it) in the old theology.— 
It would be gratifying to them, as friends ofinguiry and 
truth, to know that inquiry and trath are gaining 
ground even on the spot where the greatest pains have 
been taken to prevent it. 
this age neither statutes, nor creeds, nor quintennial 
subscriptions, can fasten down the human mind, or 
stay the march of divine trath. 

I address you at this time, only for the purpose of 


asking a place in your columns for two paragraplis! , .. PY ' hig 
sata ete Re ) Se ae | Articles, and Hlouilies, and Liturgy besides, is split in- 


froma Review of this Sermon in the Gospel. Advocate,* 
which I have this moment read. They seem to me to 
be well worthy attention. The first states the fact at 
which we have hinted. 


“It was undoubtedly the expectation ofthe pious 
founders of the Seminary at Andover, that the divinity 
inculeated by its professors should strictly conform to 
the doctrines of the Assembly’s Catechism ; and it is 
helieved that they spared no precaution in their power, 
to prevent any thing being taught by them, contrary 
to that ancient formulary of Presbyterian doctrine.— 
But, notwithstanding the short time during which that 
institution has been in operation, doctrines, which 


were thought very essential by the Westminster di- | 


vines, have been for years exploded. The various 
branches of the doctrine of imputation have been suc- 
cessively lopped away, till at length a blow was struck 

(its last remaining limb, by Professor Murdock, in his 


discourse on the Atonement.” 


The Reviewer proceeds to examine and contradict the 
rotessor’s doctrine, and to describe its dangerous ten- 
He then closes with the following paragraph, 
n ia the genuine tone of Episcopal complacency. 


} Vv 
Gecucy. 


° 44 
Wit 


It may be a matter of surprise to some, that not- 
“cminary at Audover to perpetuate their own views of | 
christian doetrine, by creeds, by articles, and by sub-| 
scription, in the short space of less than twenty years, | 
some points of their faith should have been newly mod- | 
ifed, others silently dropped, and not a few openly and | 
cealously assailed by the instructers and professors of the 
iustiiution. Does all this change occur only in the 
course of a general and progressive iniprovement, or 
‘ces it arise from a tendency in the human heart of a 
far more questionabie nature? The fact is one among 
many Which go to show the incompetency of articles 
alone to guard against the encroachments of error and | 
Being convinced, as we are, 
that We are chieily indebted, under God, to our form of 
Common Prayer for the doctrinal purity of our own 
Church, we are not surprised at sudden changes in the 
'eligious sentiments of those people, whose public 
}reyers are as variable as the private opinions of indi- 
viduals. If the benefactors of the institution at Ando- 
ver, together with their munificent legacies, so strictly 
suarded by conditions of faith, had bequeathed to its 
members q scriptural initurgy, by which the best exer- 
-it heart might flow in the same con- 
“eated Cawnuel; Uy which, pious spirits in their most 
““sceptible moments might be formed to one mould, 
sud acquire « uoiiorm Labit of devotional feeling, they 
Would then have duue all that could be done, to guard 


FP ALL : ‘ter 
Luctuations of opinion, 


Cises of every Ce. 


Blessed be God, that in | 


ae | | omni 
withstanding ail the precautions of the founders of the | 


UNIVERSALIST 


and contradictions. The missionary ‘tent to put down the spirit of inquiry and Radial con 


This we have long known.—Truth has marched for- 
ward in every age in spite of these fetters. ‘+ Creeds,”” 
it has been well said, ‘+ are leaden shackles—heavy, 
but flexible. As soon as they begin to gall, the suffer- 
er finds means to stretch them, and they keep on to 
widen till they at last fall off. Now, says the Re- 
viewer, the founders of the Andover Institution were 
very unwise to chain the Conscience with nothing 
stronger. They should have added a Liroerey—they 
should have hindered the students of all coming ages, 
irom uttering or thinking, even in their prayers to God, 
any thing which was not exactly conformable to their 
, own faith; they should have thus chained the Aecart as 





;well as the conscience ; and made worship itself the 
jteacher of bigotry. We thank God that in this age 
| ve are spared sucha profanation. Wecan see only 
; With disgust and horror a recommendation to turn the 
| humble prayers at God’s altar, into an engine for per- 
| petuating a belief in certain disputed articles. | It is 
| downright sacrilege. 
| But the Reviewer appeals to his own church—the 
| Episcopal Church—in proof of the wisdom of this re- 
lt owes its doctrinal purity chiefly lo 
lis doctrinal purity! What does 
The Episcopal Church, in spite of 


| commendation. 
‘ds form of prayer. 
ithe writer mean? 


| to two great parties,—Arminian and Calvinistic. Does 
jhe incau that both doctriues are pure, and both sup- 
; ported by the Liturgy? [fhe would tell us what par- 
ity he belongs to, we might know his meaning.—It is 
well known, tov, that there are in that church Trini- 
| tarians, Sabellians, and Arians. Are all these doc- 
jtrines ** pure?” Are all these owing to the form of 
| prayer ? 

| Instead of so preposterously talking about'the ‘* doc- 
|trinal purity’? of his church, and its being free from 
** the changes in religious sentiment,’’ to which others 
are exposed, I think this writer would be well employ- 
ed in opening his eyes to the actual state of the case 
as it appears to every body else, and acknowledging 
‘that not even the addition of léturgy to Articles is 
strong enough to biud the truth. :And if he thinks it 
so desirable to imprison what God designed to be free, 
and to rule what God has declared to be his heritage 
alone,—let him try if he cannot invent a third thing 
which shall be sufficient,—if he cannot complete a 
three-fold cord which shall not be broken even by the 
potent energy of Divine Truth. 

But if he should succeed in the shameful device, we 
could not advise him to recommend it to our brethren 
in Andover; for we are persuaded they would tread 
it in the dust before his face, and fling its polluted 
fragments back to him in scorn. Joun Ropinson. 
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Remarks on Job xiii. 7. 
‘¢ Will ye speak wickedly for God? Will ye talk decett- 
fully for him.” 


People speak wickedly for God when they attribute 
to him wicked purposes. For instance; when they 
contend that he embraced iri his original decrees the 
eternal misery of rational beings which he determined 
to create ; and having thus represented the divine Be- 
ing, proceed to maintain this perverse sentiment by ar- 
guments designed to justify such a shocking diposition 
and conduct. No Coubt those who are in the habit of 
treating the divine character in this way will call the 





eran ‘uc tendency of the human heart to error and 
ec MiStiy, ] 
We have seen no better advice in this 


Articles alone, says the Reviewer, are incompe- 
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statement here made blasphemy. but it is replied, 
that it belongs to them to prove that it is so, which 
most surely they cannot do. And as they must fail in 
this, they may be called on to show that their own 
sentiment is not blasphemy. But this they can no 
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more do, than they can prove the former. 
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ito see his neighbor 
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It certainly is safe to say, that it is wicked to charge 
wickedness on God. Nor can it extenuate the oticuce 
to call it by some other name. What does it amount 
to, to go on and attribute every property to the Crea- 
tor which is justly reprehensible in ourselves, and thea 
call those properties holy ? ' 

To reason correctly, on this subject, it is perfectly 
consistent with reasonand scripture to reduce it to a 
state in which we can comprehend it. Then let it be 
asked, if it would not be wicked for a parent to desigu 
the ruin of his own offspring, and as far as he was in- 
strumental in giving his child existence design to ren- 
der that existence as miserable as his means could 
possibly affect? Here we have the subject within our 
easy comprehension. A parent, who should thus de- 
sign and thus do, would be esteemed a monster. Both 
the design and conduct would be a direct violation of 
the unchangeable law of righteousness, It remains 
then that one qaestion more be stated, and our subject, 
thus far, is clear. Suppose then that the parent is in 
fact possessed of an entirely different disposition and 
purpose ; a disposition and purpose which embrace the 
best good of his offspring, would it not be wicked to 
rob this parent of this amiable character, and then, in 
order to do him as great an injury as possible, repre- 
sent him as exercising the before mentioned wicked 
disposition and ruinous means? These plain questions 
being answered, as a good understanding must answer 
them, it is perfectly clear, that those who give to God 
the above unmerciful character, do speak wickedly 
for God. If any, who are in the habit of thus speak- 
ing wickedly for God, should be disposed to contend,. 
that we have no right to represent our Father in heav- 
en, by comparing him to an earthly parent, it is repli- 
ed that this objection is in fact speaking wickedly of 
our blessed Saviour, for he made use of the same mode 
of comparison. ‘ If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your Father, which is in heaven, give good things to 
them that ask him ?” 

People talk deceitfully for God, when they find that 
they have given him such a character that it is impos- 
sible to justify his supposed conduct unless it is dene 
by deceit. 

In this situation we find people endeavoring to hide 
their abominable wicked sentiment, by which they re- 
present the Deity as an almighty, unmerciful tyrant, 
aud by making use of a few passages of scripture, 
which represent the Creator as a Being of real Lenevo- 
lence and goodness, and which speak of tree and uni- 
versal invitations to mankind to receive the good things 
ofihe kingdom of grace, contend that if any are forev- 
er miserable it will be their own fault. This sort of 
deceit is in very general use, among those who speak 
wickedly for God, as above described, and is direct ly 
applied to the work of deceit. H. B. 
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THE MORALIST....No. X, 
* Wrath is cruel, and anger is oulrageous ; bul whe is 
able to stand before envy 2°—Prov. xxvii. 4. 


Envy is the most detestable passion that can per. 
vade the human breast—-the effects of it are destructive 
to all happiness, it spares none. Agaiust its influence. 
innocence is no defence ;no age, sect, nor condition 
can escape its bitter venom. Much of the misery iv 
the world has been occasioned by envy ; this child of 
hell, as one of the poets has fitly named it,—king- 
doms have been destroyed, empires have Leen del: sed 
in blood, families have been broken up, aud ace 
of individuals destroyed by this hateful monster, this 
enemy tohumanity. The envious persou, like Milton’ 
devil, makes all as miserable as himseli: his delight is 
distress, and to witness their cu- 
When he os. echarate 
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guish is music te his ears. 
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chief friends, and destroy the dearest tiés in nature— 
his interval triumph is at the height. ‘The wise man 
declares wrath to be cruel, anger to be outrageous, 
bat who, exclaims he, in the emphatic language of the 
text, who is able to stand before envy? Mild lan- 
suage will sometimes overcome wrath, and turn away 
unger, however outrageous it may be, but against en- 
vy we cannot guard ;it stabs its victim in the dark, 
and worse than the midnight assassin, murders the re- 
putation of the innocent. 

My friends,have you vot felt the effects of envy? has 
uot your good name been vilified by this destroyer of 
human happiness? Hell, as bad as it has been de- 
scribed by some of our preachers, is not more base 
ihan the man that plots the ruin of his neighbor.— 
Reader, let us not harbor that infernal passion, for it 
deserves no better name. If we do,peace will no more 
te our companion, friendship and love will be stran- 
vers to our bosoms. How can we expect to be esteem- 
ed by our neighbors, when we do nothing to promote 
their happiness ? the idea is absurd ;—mark the man 
who endeavors to set you against your neighbor, and 
avoid him as you would the devouring pestilence,—for he 
is your enemy, though he may greet you with a smile, 
and profess to be your friend ; yet his aim is to destroy 
your peace and happiness. When he has accomplished 
his base design, he will triumph in your misery, and 
Jaugh at your calamity. Like the fabled Medusa, this 
hateful monster, turns all to stone that looks upon it, 
that is, its influence will destroy all the fine feelings 
of our nature, and we shall become objects of detesta- 
tion to all. The envious man is frequently caught in 
his own snare,—he falls into the pit he dug for others, 
and the ruin he endeavored to involve his neighbor in, 
comes home on himself; he becomes a fixed object for 
the hand of scorn to point her slow and moving finger 
at,—he is cast as a loathsome weed away, while the 


man he endeavors to injure, rises in the esteem of his 
fellow men. 


leader, the writer of this communication in common 
with tis friends, has felt the bitter darts of envy, his 
peace has Deen destroyed by it ; but the anguish is no 
more felt by him, and he can no more be wounded by 
it, no more will it cause me grief, my beloved breth- 
reu and friends. 

If the few lines, I have wrote on this subject should 


meet your approbation, | shall be well repaid. So} op brother, or sister, or some other dear friend, whose | ===: 
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amidst the concerns of life, if but one thought of the | 
consolations of the gospel, or of the glorious fullness of 
your Saviour, come across your mind, do not these 

strong, these unbounded desires spring up within you, 

beseeching God to restore every soul to holiness and 

happiness? Whence comes this spirit? Is it the spir- | 
it of Truth, or of the devil? Would to heaven, the | 
poor, doubting saiut would doubt no longer,—could | 
firmly believe what his God, who never deceives, is | 
thus constantly teaching him by his spirit. | 

For myself, | cannot conceive how we can have a) 
disposition to oppose it ; for it is certainly the only gos- | 
pel that can satisfy—do not, for Christ’s sake, say the | 
carnal heart,—which can satisfy any christian under ; 
heaven. When you hear a different gospel, one that 
assures you that but a small part of mankind will final- | 
ly be saved, can you say, I am satisfied! It is enough: | 
No, no; the thought of the endless exclusion of your | 
fellow sinners from God and heaven, come across you 
like the pangs we feel overa dying brother. You turn, | 
and plead for the salvation of all ; but your creed says, 
No. Howcan I describe these feelings? Tow shall | 
I express this dreadful anguish of the good, but mis- 
taken man? An eminent and pious divine, a believer | 
in endless misery, once concluded a sermon on that 
doctrine, by saying, ‘I sink, | sink, under the awful 
weight of my subject! and I declare, when I see my | 
friends, my relations, the people of my charge, this | 
whole congregation; when I think that I, that you, | 
that we are all treatened with these torments,—I find | 
in the thought a mortal poison, which diffuseth itselé 
into every period of my life, rendering society tiresome 
nourishment insipid, pleasure disgustful, and life itself! 
a cruel bitter.°* But good God! are these the boast- 
ed joys of the true gospel of Jesus Christ? Is the ten-' 
derest mercy, that Heaven has ever manifested to the | 
world, so cruel as this ? 

My friends, is not this gospel too, the only one which | 
our Maker has constituted our very natures capable of 
enduring? The whole human family is connected ; 
we are all brethren. We have all the samme Father, 
for one God hath created us. Strike but one member : 
of this great family, and the unalterable law of our na- | 
ture is such, that many others must feel the blow. — | 











Assign one individual to endless torment, and you wili 
quickly behold some. broken-hearted father, or mother, | 


en 4 able writers have treated ery their pub- ‘peace you have blasted forever. We ourselves all | 
lications, what I now communicate cannot add much | haye our circles of relatives or friends, whom we love, | 


to what is already written, bat I give this as my senti- 
ments on the subject. | hope you will pardon all the im- 
perfections you see in it. It is my sincere wish that you 
nay be shielded from the blists of envy, may the slan- 
derer no more injure your good name,—may peace, 
prosperity, love and friendship, ever be the compan- 
ious of your life. MOoRALIST. 
JV est-Cambridge, March 4, 1824. 


Extract from a Sermon. 


‘ty fyiends, we have now ascertained what that gos- 
pel it, which the scriptures teach and support. We 
have seen too, how weak and false are the objections 
‘gat are usually urged against it. 


hy should we still oppose it? It is as plainly 


writen on the tablets of our hearts, by the finger of 


(o', as itis on the page of inspiration. It is the spirit 
this gospel, aud of this alone, which reigns, the 
same, in the hearts of all christians. No matter what 
\ieir creeds are, the moment they are brought into the 
‘Serty of the sons of God, their love and desires ex- 

cad impartially to the whole human race. I appeal 
ta all my christian brethren, | care not what your de- 


) 


ri 


‘ninetion may be,—is it not so? Even now, when 
you approach the throne of divine grace, does not one 


gz cat-praver swallow up every inferior petition,—-the 
1? At your firesides, ar 


Fo as ‘ ocee a 
pracer for the salvation ef all? 


and to whom God has bound our hearts. Brivg us now , 
{ 


,any other gospel, convince us that even one out of 


these dear circles, is probably hastening to an eternity | 
of anguish, and we ourselves are but miserable wretch- | 
es for life, even though our own salvation were insured, | 
Fathers and mothers, look on your families, and select 
the dreadful victim; young men and maidens, look | 
around on the lovely circle of your youthful compan- | 
ious, and while your hearts glow, and your countenan- 
ces beam with one common transport, prepare to resign 
them over to immortal pain; ye aged, treinbling and 
decrepid, come, and tell us which of those who have 
supported you in your helplessness, shall lull you to 








repose, in the vales of heaven, by their unceasing 
} groans and cries of despair; neighbors, who have liv- 
ed together in mutual satisfaction, for ten, twenty, or 
thirty years, and visited each others’? houses in many 
‘an hour of joy. and in seasons of distress,—ye, who 
have mingled tears together, say, how would you feel 
in the prospect of an eternal separation ? 
But why should I longer withhold the affecting truth? 
O, my friends, we owrse!ves are all mourners! Or 
friends sleep under the clods of the valley. Our fath- 
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My brethren, this gospel is like the rain-bow that 

was set in tho retiring clouds after the flood : it ve 

tends across the storms, of human affliction and hand 

sure pledge of fairer and brighter scenes to come : 

May all flesh behold it together, and ali hearts reising 

in the salvation of the Lord. Amen. ohm 
* Saurin. 
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THE VISIBLE CREATION, 
BY MONTGOMERY. 


he God of nature and of Grace 
tn all his works appears; 

His goodness through the earth we trace,-~ 
His grandeur in the spheres, 

Behold this fair and fertile globe, 
By Him in wisdom plann’d ; 

*T was He who girded, like a robe, 
The ocean round the land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye; 
Thither his path pursue ; 

His glory, boundless as the sky, 
O’erwhelims the wandering view. 

He bows the heavens,—the mountains stand 
A high-way for their God ; 

He walks amidst the desert land,— 
—’ Tis Fden where he trod. 

The forests in his strength rejoice ; 
Hark! on the evening breeze, 

As once of old, the Lord God’s voice 
Is heard among the trees. 

Here on the hills he feeds his herds, 
His flocks on yonder plains ; 

His praise is warbled by the birds,— 
—O could we catch their strains. 

——Mount with the lark and bear our sone 
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Up to the gates of lixht, 

Or with the nightingale prolong 
Our numbers through the night. 

In every stream his bounty flows, 
Diffusing joy and wealth; 

In every breeze his spirit blows, 
The breath of life and bealth. 

liis blessings fal] in pleateous showers 
Upon the lap of earth, 

That teems with folinge, fruit and flowers, 
And rivgs with infaut mirth. 

If God hath made thia werld so fair, 
Where sin and death ahoune ; 

How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found! 
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From the (Portland) Christian Intellig 
* BILFOURS iNQUIRY.” 

Rey. Editor,—l! wish, through the medium of your 
paper, to call the attention of the public in general, 
and of our brethren in particular, to that learned and 
valuable book, entitled ‘+ .dn Inquiry inte the Serip- 
tural import of the words Suwon, Apes, TARTARTS 
AND GeuEenna; all /ransicted Unun in the common 
English version.” By the Rey. WALTER BALFOUR, 
of Chavlestowu, Mass. The work is in reality a stand- 
erd one, and deserving a very general patronage. And 
I have no doubt, could such as are seeking for informa- 
tion, and value a rich intellectual repast, but have an 
opportunity to become acquainted with its merits, 
there is no town in the State in which it would not be 
possessed. Considering the great expense which, ! 
understand, Mr. Falfour incurred by conferring such a 
favor upon the commanity, | take the liberty of re 
commending to our brethren who desire their own 
improvement, and are willing to reward merit, to pro- 
cure the work. WinrraM A. DREW. 

“ BALFOUR’S INQUIRY.” 

We take this opportunity to express our cheerful 
concurrence in the opinion advanced in Rev. Mr. 
Drew's recommendation of the Rev. WALTER BAL- 
rouen’s Trauiry, &c. published in this paper. ‘The 
work deserves general patronage by the friends of 
irvih, both en account of the great importance of the 
subjects disenesed, the able, ingenious and learne¢ 
manner in which it is written aud the correctness and 
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ers and mothers, alas, where are they? Qur brothers 
and sisters, too, our companions, and some ef our dear 
children, we shall beholc! on earth no more; and where 
are they? Oh, is it for such as we, to despise the on- 
ly gespel which brings us an assurance of meeting 
ithem all agaia.—of meetin 
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them in.a harpier world : 


elegance ef the typographical execution, Its mer 

and excellencies need only be generally known to a 
igure it a very ready and extensive circulation. It con- 
‘tains 448 pages, Octayo. ‘The price is to subscribers 
$2, to non-subscribers $2,50, in boards.—4b. 
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